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XVIII. 
This I say of me, but think of you Love I 
This to you — yourself my moon of poets 1 
Oh, but that's the world's side, there's the wonder — 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you I 
There, in turn, I stand with them and praise you I 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them. 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent, silver lights and darks undreamed of. 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 

XIX. 
Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song — and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one angel— borne, see, on my bosom. 

Oscar Kuhns. 
Wesltyan University. 



TWO NOTELETS ON SHAKESPEARE. 

I. 
Lucrece 183 f. 

" Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 

The dangers of his loathseme enterprise, 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 

What following sorrow may on this arise : 

Then looking scornfully, he doth despise 

His naked armour of stiU-slaughter'd lust, 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust." 

One line of this stanza, " His naked armour 
of slill-slaughter'd lust " (text of the Globe 
edition), is, at first sight, obscure in meaning. 
Both " naked armour,' ' and " still-slaughter'd ' ' 
(the hyphen is Malone's) require comment. 
" Zwischen ' naked '=waffenlos, and ' armour ' 
besteht eine Antithese," is the common-place 
observation of Delius, who also accepts the 
questionable hyphen and defines "still-slaugh- 
tered " by "stets erwiirgt," adding "Er ver- 
schmaht die schwache Riistung seiner Wol- 
lust, die stets Niederlagen erleitet." Schmidt 
sees in the epithet " naked " " a play upon the 
word," and in "armour" a figurative use. 
Putting his two assumptions together, one 
must infer the meaning to be that Tarquin re- 
gards himself as armed for lust in being (in the 
military sense) unarmed, even naked (not only 
of armour, but also literally). As a soldier he 
may well be supposed to " despise " an enter- 
prise of violence in which the legitimated 
means of defence are not to be employed (com- 
pare "How he in peace is wounded, not in 
war," 831). 

But Tarquin has turned logician: "in his 
mind he doth debate," '-'revolving the sundry 
dangers of his will's obtaining " (128). In one 
mood he would fain defend his lawless desire 



by argument ; he would put armour on his ears 
and on his eyes (compare Tinton iv, 3,23) and 
on his heart and mind, and ' not let the vir- 
gin's cheek make soft his trenchant sword.' In 
another mood the counter-argument prevails : 

" I have debated, even in my soul. 
What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall breed." 

[408-4991. 

When in this frame of mind lust is for the 
moment overcome, it is felled dead, slaugh- 
tered still (adj.) ; and the contemplation of the 
heavy curse consequent upon shameless crime 
momentarily ' tires him more than all the com- 
plete armour he might wear ' (compare Rich- 
ard III, iv, 4,189). He now sees and " despi- 
ses " the flimsiness of his argument in favor of 
lust, his "naked " argument, his "naked ar- 
mour." But soon afterwards, in a recurrence 
of the first mood, this "naked armour " proves 
effective, and virtue subdued retires herself 
from the conflict ; her pleadings are dismissed 
as "an old man'ssaw" (244), inasmuch as "my 
part is youth " (278). 

Sonnet i, 13-14. 

"Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thee." 

Tyler's note is as follows : 
"The world's due is the perpetuation of Mr. 
W. H's beauty. If he fails to leave children 
behind him, he will co-operate with the grave, 
destined thus to consume not only his body, 
but to cut off also all hope of posterity. But it 
depends on Mr. W. H. himself whether the 
grave shall exert its full power ; and so what 
the grave consumes Mr. W. H. may be re- 
garded as himself consuming, like a glutton." 

This cooperation with the grave in devour- 
ing the world's due is thus expressed in Hud- 
son's note : " To eat what is due to the world, 
by burying thyself, that is, by leaving no pos- 
terity, seems to be the meaning." Dowden, 
too, holds to substantially the same interpreta- 
tion, but is somewhat more logical in distribu- 
ting the agency : 

" Pity the world, or else be a glutton devouring 
the world's due, by means ofthe grave (which 
will swallow your beauty) and of yourself, who 
refuse to beget offspring." 

The figure of gluttony as assumed in these in- 
terpretations is supported by Dowden's citation 
from All's Well 1, 1, 54: "Virginity. . . . con- 
sumes itself to the very paring, and so dies 
with feeding his own stomach." A further 
confirmation might have been sought in the 
coincidence between the same passage in All's 
Well, "Keep it not; you cannot choose but 
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lose by 't: out with 't! within ten year 
it will make itself ten, which is a goodly in- 
crease," and Sonnet vi (for this symbolic use of 
the number ten, see also xxxii, and xxxviii), 
"That's for thyself to breed another thee. 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 
Ten times thyself were happier than thou art. 
If ten of thine ten times rengur'd thee/* 

Moreover it might be argued that the figure 
of gluttony is changed in the next following 
sonnets into that of the thriftless waste of him 
who would be " the tomb of his self-love to stop 
posterity " (iii), " beauty's waste "being beauty 
" kept unus'd," for " the user so destroys it " 
(ix). 

That commentators are in the main agreed 
in regarding the compound phrase " by the 
grave and thee " as a modifier of the verb 
"eat," in the sense indicated, would require 
no further notice if one did not find an interest 
in the variety of the expression of the same 
sense; this interest is also increased by an agree- 
ment among commentators that the lines 
under consideration require elucidation, al- 
though the explanation given is usually repre- 
sented as being sufficiently obvious. Steevens's 
conjecture "be thy grave and thee" is indeed 
exceptional in acknowledging a grammatical 
difficulty; but before turning to that aspect of 
the problem, a few more of the notes accordant 
with those already cited may be added. Delius 
says, "this [glutton] bezieht sich auf das Fol- 
gende : ein solcher Schlemmer, dass Du, ver- 
mittelst des Grabes and Deiner selbst, das 
aufzehrst, was der welt zukommt ;" and Wynd- 
ham's exposition is, 

" Pity the world, of which you are the present 
ornament and only earnest of future increase 
in beauty (9-10), or else prevent the confirma- 
tion of that earnest, which is due to the world, 
by the grave (=your death) and thee (=your 
refusal to propagate your beauty before dy- 
ing)." 

The grammatical difficulty which Steevens, 
without success, attempted to remove is a bar- 
rier to the acceptance of the usual interpreta- 
tion of these lines. To allow the grammatical 
construction to suggest the sense, is, as it is in 
most cases, probably better than to break the 
grammar upon the wheel of a preconceived 
notion of the sense. In this instance the gram- 
matical construction requires "by the grave 
and thee" to restrict "due." The preposi- 
tion "by" (which alone occasions the ob- 
scurity) is here used with perhaps a remote 
suggestion of the idiom ' to have children by ;' 



but its meaning, aside from suggestiveness of 
this sort, is primarily, perhaps, that of instru- 
mentality in establishing and in owing an ob- 
ligation, with a possible implication of ' at the 
hands of.' " The world's due (at the hands of, 
or owed) by the grave and thee," therefore 
represents briefly what I believe the intended 
meaning to be. This debt which is due the 
world is reverted to in the fourth sonnet, with 
a natural change of the figure which confirms 
the sense of the earlier lines. 

James W. Bright. 



FRENCH LYRICS. 
French Lyrics, selected and edited with an 

introduction and notes by Arthur Graves 

Canfield. New York : Henry Holt & Co., 

1899. 8vo, pp. 382. 
There has certainly been a great need and a 
large place open for a text-book or a selection 
of French lyric poetry, and Prof. Canfield's 
book comes to us at an opportune time. The 
demands on such a text-book, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, are many and difficult. Inasmuch as 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries are the 
great ages of lyrism in French literature, the 
introduction would naturally contain a com- 
prehensive, yet quite brief, outline of the de- 
velopment of lyrism in these centuries : the 
causes, conditions and influences under which 
lyric poetry was developed, and a statement 
of the principal questions of versification as 
they grew and changed from one school to the 
other. Sixteenth Century lyrism would nat- 
urally be well represented. Does Prof. Can- 
field's French Lyrics cover these demands ? 

It is intended as " an introduction to the 
reading and study of French lyric poetry," and 
in a general way to show that France, too, 
"possesses a wealth of lyric poetry." Of the 
twenty-two pages of the Introduction, fifteen 
are devoted to a very general sketch of lyric 
poetry from its origins to the present day ; the 
remaining seven treat of versification. It is 
needless to say that such an introduction can- 
not pretend to give even the general reader 
much of a notion of what French lyric poetry 
is, and those who are likely to use the book 
(the teachers of French in our colleges) will 
not expect an exhaustive treatise. So many of 
our modern text-books deal too much with 
glittering, flowery generalities, instead of giv- 
ing the student for whose benefit they are 
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